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These dissociation phenomena were exhaustively studied
by Debray * in 1867, and by Le Chatelier f in 1886.$

If the law of mass action is to be employed here, we must
first determine what to understand by the concentration
of the substances that are concerned in the equilibrium.

The active mass (concentration) of the carbon dioxide
we can consider as proportional to its pressure, for we have
already seen that the concentration of a gas is proportional
to its pressure.

It seems more difficult, however, to determine the
active mass of the two solid substances CaC03 and CaO;
the following considerations, however, the correctness of
which has been proved by experiment, leads to the end
sought.

If water is put into a closed vessel, a part of it, if a suffi-
cient amount of the liquid has been introduced, will be
vapourised, and at every temperature the water vapour
above the water will exert a certain tension governed only
by the temperature (maximal tension at the given tem-
perature).

If instead of water we use naphthalin, a solid substance,
then this substance also, at all temperatures, sends its
molecules hi the gaseous state into the space above the
solid substance. Now the tension of napthaiin vapour
is much lower than that of water vapour at the same

* Compt. rend. 64, 603 (1867).
t Ibid. 102, 1243 (1886).
t Most text-books deal with this process as a classical example
of a dissociation process. Even though more recent investigations
have shown that certain complications enter into this reaction, we
shall here assume that the reaction really occurs according to the
above equation.